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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
BALLAD. 
La rose cueillie et le ceur gagué ne plaisent qu'un jour.” 


Tue maiden sate at her busy wheel, 
Her heart was light and free, 

And ever in cheerful song broke forth 
Her bosom’s harmless glee. 

Iler song was in mockery of love, 
And oft I heard her say, 
‘The gathered rose, and the stolen heart, 
“Can charm but for a day.” 


I looked on the maiden’s rosy cheek, 
And her lip so full and bright, 

And I sighed to think that the traitor love, 
Should conquer a heart so light: 

But she thought not of future days of wo, 
While she carolled in tones so gay ; 

‘The gathered rose, and the stolen heart, 
“Can charm but for a day.” 





A year passed on, and again I stood 
By the humble cottage-door ; 

The maiden sate at her busy wheel, 
But her look was blithe no more: 

The big tear stood in her downcast eye, 
And with sighs | heard her say, 

* The gathered rose, and the stolen heart, 
“Can charm but for a day.” 


Oh! well | knew what had dimmed her eye, 
And made her cheek so pale ; 
Che maid had forgotten her early song, 
While she listened to love's soft tale; 
She had tasted the sweets of his poisoned cup, 
It had wasted her life away : 
And the stolen heart, like the gathered rose, 
Had charmed but for a day. IANTHE. 





THE NOVELIST. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE BURIAL. 

Ir was September. Day had dawned on the happy 
valley where the pomp and fashion of the city, and 
the beauty and simplicity of the country were assem- 
bled to witness the most interesting scene of college | 
life. That scene had passed, and the varied groups, | 
on the morning succeeding commencement, were) 
leisurely departing for their several homes. I sat in 
my attic window pensively looking after the crowded 
vehicles as they rolled rapidly away from the village, 
and were lost behind the autumn-tinted copses of ma- 
ple or birch, or among the undulations of the far-off 
green hills that skirted the charming vale. There 
was much bustle in the halls and on the college-green. 
The echo of light feet and happy voices rung out at 
intervals. Now and then I could hear, * Farewell, | a 
remember me to, you know whom,” mutually ex- 
changed; and then succeeded a catch of * parting 
friends,” or ** home, sweet home;” as friend afte: 
iriend walked rapidly away. Many a student paused 
on the green, looked smilingly back to his second 
home, waved his hat or hand to those who observed 
him from the windows, and hurried off. At length 
all became silent, for all had departed except myself: 
and such, said I—but I will spare the reader all my 
moralizings: brushing the ashes from my segar, I 
arose, and walked thoughtfully along the deserted 
halls. The initials of many a cherished name, pen-, 
ciled during some listless moment, offered a theme} 
for reflection, while waiting the stage that was to 
carryme home. As I slowly turned an angle of the) 
wall, the name of “ Gordon Hall, 1807,” broke on 


| and the mountains, and the garniture of forests, and | years. 


scape wears a living expression, only surpassed inthe scathed and branchless pine, 


‘my view. Ina moment the image of that great and||a tear glistened in his eye, portrayed, in striking, yet 
good man was before me, associated with all that is ve-' simple colours, the worth and Christian loveliness of 
nerable and sublime in Christian philanthropy; with|the * beautiful and the dead.” Her character was 
the darkness and degradation of unhappy India, and | above comment, but he failed not in the delineation! 
the temples, and the idols, and the countless multitudes His eloquence was beautifully simple, and of that 
that perish there. Thought followed thought in ra- |cast which thrills the heart from its very simplicity. 

pid succession, till my mind was absorbed in an in- | Every eye bore testimony to the power and the pa- 
finitude of associations without end or order, and |thos of his language. The countenance of the wi- 
became, as it were, dizzied under their perplexing |dowed parent grew brighter and brighter as his vene- 
influence. At that moment the coachman’s whip | rable friend proceeded ; and when he exclaimed, in 
broke my reverie, and we were soon gliding down the | the language of Him who spake as never man spake, 
college-avenue toward my distant home. The white |“ the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,” a visible 
chimneys, around which the smoke of a hundred de- | smile played for a moment over his furrowed features. 
serted fires lazily curled, grew small and smaller by For myself, 1 cannot cry. It is not in language or 
degrees, till they faded from my sight in the blue dis-| in suffering to draw a tear from me. I am no stoic, 
tance. We rode leisurely along the bank of a charm-| but the luxury of tears was never mine. Whether it 
ing little river that beautifully winds through the val-| is constitutional, I cannottell. I have known many 
ley of W , and near the middle of the afternoon) such, who, amid the keenest sufferings, could never 
approached the precincts of my native village. The) weep. There is a sorrowing of the soul, a heaving 
objects grew more and more familiar as we advanced, of the bosom, a difficulty of respiration, and an in- 
awakening a thousand recollections of my younger describable suffocation in the throat; yet, amidst all 
years. i am no enthusiast, reader, but is there aught) this tempest of emotion, no drop of sorrow falls. I 
so lovely as home, ** sweet home?" There is very have often envied those whose grief is mitigated by 
music in the name, when we have long been absent.) the effusion of tears. I could not weep, though the 
Where are the vales, and the streams, and the hills, deceased was the playmate of my early and brightest 
But, let that pass. The funeral hymn suc- 
the billowy wave of golden harvests, and the varied ceeded, and as the last solemn notes of the requiem 
imagery of clouds, and stars and suns, so beautiful as ‘died away, there was a momentary silence, as if the 
around our boyhood’s home? There the flowers ex- | pulse of nature had ceased to beat. It was but fora 
hibit a brighter hue, the birds a fairer plumage, and moment, and the hawk resumed his fitful shriek, as 
their song comes upon the ear in a richer and more || he wheeled his circling mazes over a neighbouring 
pleasing melody. To a fanciful view, the whole land- | grave, the crow screamed from her distant perch on 
and the autumn 
sweeping 





i 





loveliness by the smiles of those who await us there. | breeze sighed among the waving elms, 
In my imagination I was already grasping the prof-| down leaf after leaf, fit emblem of the beautiful and 
fered hand of parents and beloved ones, and listening faded one who reclined beneath. The lid was raised 
to their kindly greetings, when the solemn toll of a for the last farewell view of the village favourite, 
knell rung through the peaceful valley, and died away |The melancholy assembly gathered around the bier. 
in innumerable echoes among the neighbouring | All eyes were bent on the pale features of the dead, 
mountains. There was an involuntary shudder among || in the last lingering gaze of an affectionate adieu. It 
the passengers when that monitory sound broke upon | was a sight incomparably affecting. She whose step, 
their ears. A second succeeded, and every eye was) but a few short months before, was so elastic, whose 
,turned toward the various buildings that compose cheek was ever dimpled with smiles of innocent glad- 
the little village of S As mine glanced rapidly | ness, or moistened by the tear for others’ wretched- 
along from dwelling to dwelling, it fell upon a group|! ness, lay chill and motionless as the clod of the valley 
assembled around the mansion of my aged friend.|! which was, ere long, to roof her narrow dwelling. 
The truth flashed upon my mind. He had an only} There was a slight perspiration on her marble brow, 
daughter, who was the companion and solace of his ithat appeared beautiful as the white lily empearled 
‘declining years. She was the pride of the whole vil-| by the summer shower. The crowd respectfully re- 
lage, and the joy of every heart. As I bade her adieu | tired as the bereaved parent and the affanced partner 
tew months before, I marked a hectic-like tinge || of the deceased maiden drew near. The old man 
upon her cheek; but affection whispered that it was | stood up, and looked for a moment on the beautiful 
but atemporary indisposition. The vehicle now halted | features of the last of his once-promising offspring. 
at the inn, and without waiting to return the kindly || At first he wept not, but soon the stern and the better 
salutation of its worthy proprietor, I hurried across | thoughts of an earthly adieu vanquished the Christian 
the green, and was soon mingled with the crowd that | firmness of his soul and wrung the big drops from his 
was collected beneath the lofty elms which canopied || eye. He bowed himself and retired. Such a parting 
the door-yard. Under the most leafy stood the bier, | sufficed not the overwhelming emotions of the affec- 
and as I closed the white gate, the coffin and the||tionate youth. He knelt beside the coffin, and gazed 
‘corpse of the lovely maiden were brought forth and | with fondnesson the betrothed of his bosom. * Death,” 
placed on the melancholy car. A low deep sigh|| exclaimed he, ** thou must not, shalt not, haveall;” and 
broke from the assembly as the afflicted parent, the| as he spoke, he severed a rich auburn curl from among 
aged and only kindred mourner of the dead, followed | the ringlets that clustered around her snowy forehead. 
the silent and sorrowing procession and seated him-| At length, recollecting himself, he arose, printed a 
| self near the coffin. The venerable minister of the|| kiss on the yet smiling cheek of his Emily, and with- 
| parish then ascended a temporary pulpit, erected for || drew. The procession was then formed, and the bier, 
the occasion beneath the spreading tree, and, while borne on the shoulders of four young men, moved 
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Not a sound was heard He who labours for mere subsistence, gives strength and i 
activity to his body and employment to his mind; and he | 


SSS 


slowly to the grave-yard. 
save the echoing knell. 
Whoever has been in the grave-yard at S 
recollect two aged pines that spread their long ar- 
pt branches ceed the white tombe, as if to pee to cliff, in his ascent, till life closes his exertions and his 
them from the inclemencies of the seasons. I have hopes. Disappointment does not always check his career, 
sat for hours under their mournful shade, and while but sometimes adds new ardour to his pursuit, and fresh, 
the moonbeams reposed along the grassy mounds vigour to his exertions : 
that swelled up around me, listened to the sighing « Man never is, but always te be blest.” 
breeze or the whippoorwill, while musing on the ffe jiyes and acts in the anticipation of future good; and 
loved ones that were resting there. Often have I | when all the sickly realities of life have been enjoyed, and 
wished that my own worthless form might repose have passed away, he still looks forward to more substan- 
with them, after the consummation of my earthly tial and enduring happiness beyond the tomb. All human 
pilgrimage. Tam not superstitious, but I have shud- pursuit, and human exertion, terminate in this common , 
dered at the thought of lying down among the pro-  eundary 
miscuous assemblage of a city cemetery, far from my 
father's dust. It is of but little consequence what the eternal world, he casts back his eye upon the varied 
niche in earth’s crowded Golgotha these limbs may scenes through which he has passed—the toilsome march 
oceupy ; but still 1 would rest in the grave-yard of MY pe has made—the unsubstantial pageants he has sighed ) 
native village, beside the companions of my child-  for—and the ruins of blasted hope, or wild ambition—he 
hood, beneath the grass, and the flowers, and the must exclaim, in the language of Pindar— j 
pines that murmur there; where the sun and stars,} — “ We are shadows, and dreams of shadows are all our fancies 


. imagine. 

and the mountain breeze could greet my grave; and . . . 
x nel & } 1] 6 . A, a h j Abdulraman IIL. caliph of Cordova, had experience of | 

wee - penlanted - — prince oo unngre bean shat! the vanity of the world when he pronounced the memora- || 
fearful mass of human corruption, or be disinterred | ,), summary of the days of happiness he had enjoyed :—|! 


by the spade of the reckless sexton. Oh, did we} «] have now reigned above fifty years, in victory or), 
know the precise spot where our wearied forms shall | peace, beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, 
repose after the toils, and tumults, and troubles of | and respected by my allies; riches and honours, power and 
life, how often should we visit there, and pluck away pleasures, have waited on my call, nor does any eartlily 
the springing weeds, and enclose it with flowers of blessing appear to have been wanting to my felicity. In) 
our own rearing, and shade it with the cypress, and this situation I have diligently numbered the days of pure 
learn lessons of loneliness and abasement, from the and genuine Sappinese wires — poe Oo aay 3 they | 
reflection of our melancholy destination! es ea eae 
But I have wandered from my path. The sun was How very few can say even this! fourteen days of hap- 
just setting as the procession entered the cometery. piness, out of fitty years of existence, are more than fall to 
Beneath one of the pines of which we have spoken, I the share of the great mass of mankind. Let man, then, 
observed a little heap of fresh mould. It betokened regard the world as merely a preparatory stage to a future 
the maiden’s grave. She had chosen the spot a few and eternal state of existence. Let him consider his mise- 
weeks previous, and requested to be buried there. ries, misfortunes, and sufferings, as merely intended to 
Her request was granted, and ere the last carmine Prepare him for a world of glory and happiness; and let 
tints had faded from the western clouds, the sexton ''™ persevere in a course of virtue, in despite of the malig- | 
had spread the green grass turf over the silent dwell- 
ing of the loved and lovely Emily. Anion. 





, will 


ly, if not physically, employed. He feels the stimulus) 


which gives him pleasure, and he bounds forward from clifl 


“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


° ' 
And when, at the close of lite, he is about to plunge into | 


| amount to fovrleen. 
in this present world.” 


nity of his enemies, and the storms of adversity that how] 
around him, and he will infallibly attain this great object, 
the only true end and aim of all human exertion and pur- 





suit. Washington City Chronicle. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


A Vermont lady, the papers say, lately cured herself 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





LIFE. | 

Lire is but a sickly and feverish dream. Its highest en-| 

joyments are transient and fluctuating, and its realities %) 

painful and vapid. The poet of nature has, with truth, ex-) ith pure cold water, profusely applied. Besides guarding | 
claimed, ‘‘ How dull, stale, and unprofitable, are all the her health, the application, it is averred, greatly heightened 
uses of this life!’ To him who has passed its meridian, bet beauty ; and we understand it is getting to be generally 


and descended into the vale of years, its uses are indeed believed in many parts of the country—and we do not see 
why it should not be equally eflicacious in town—that soft, 


completely of a very uncomfortable liability to take cold, 
by bathing her face, neck, and arms, early every morning | 


stale and unprofitable. He looks back upon the irregular 
path he has trodden, and perhaps remembers with regret cold, clean water, applied early in the morning, is one of 
the few flowers he has seen and left behind, and looks for- | t#€ finest cosmetics ever used. Rouge, pear! powder, cold 
ward to the barren waste that lies before him. He may ¢ream, and all the knicknackery of the pertumer, are said 
remember the joyous feelings of his youth—when fancy to be nothing at all to pure water for cleaving the com- 
dipped her pinions in the rainbow-hues of hope—when all Plexion and brightening the eyes. The hint is supposed 
the breathing scenes and living pictures of this world were have been taken from a garden, or meadow, by some 
“beauty to his eye, and music to his ear;’’ but while he lady, who accidentally observed the efiect of the cool dew 
remembers, he sickens to think that they were but the of the morning upon the roses and lilies; the glow and the 
“baseless fabrics of a vision”—the glittering baubles of fragrance it gave to their blossoms, and the firmness and 
ideal bliss, that have freshness it imparted to their stalks and leaves. We have 

“ Gone glimmering through the dream of things that were.” no great faith in catholicons and panaceas, but we do think 


And what is life? To the majority of mankind, a mere this looks more like one than any we have seen noticed ; 
struggle for existence—a constant effort to obtain a modi- 44 if, as advised in other cases, its application be accom- 
cum of food and raiment. To this end man labours through | Pavied with a little attention to regimen, just enough to 


life; passes off, and is followed by those who pursue the S@cure temperate meals, regular exercise in the free air, 
and sleep o' nights, from ten or eleven till five or six o’ 


same uniform path. In civilized, as well as savage lite, 
the clock, we believe it would come as near to an universal 


man is driven by the same impulse, and struggles for the s 
same object Those, indeed, who are born to wealth, are specific as any thing may come, in a world so remarkable 
not influenced by the same necessity, but they are propel- 5 this is for adversity of circumstance and vicissitude. 
led to action by another motive—the love of pleasure, : bbs 
power, or fame. To all, the Deity has issued his mandate, TALEBEARING. 

that virtuous action is indispensable to happiness, The Keener than the assassin’s dagger, deleterious as the 
motionless and unagitated lake may please the eye by its poisoned bowl, are the baneful effects of an uncurbed dispo- 
apparent placidness, while its waters are putrid, and its sition for talebearing. The noble few who conscientiously 
particles pregnant with the seeds of pestilence and death. avoid “ talebearing, backbiting, and spreading evil re- 





. . j} 
who seeks fame, or wealth, or power, must be intellectual- | 


| courage it. 
|, close to utter a tale of injurious tendency, or her affectionat: 


‘any sole ?"’—* For your boots and shoes, sir?" — 


| siness. 


ports,” merit and obtain the approbation of the wise and 
good; and happy would it be for the community at large, i: 
the number of these worthies could be augmented. The 
ladies have it in their power to discourage or abet this pro 
pensity to detraction, either in their own, or our sex; anc 
as the helpless female is often a sufferer by the indulgence 
of this unprincipled conduct, it becomes an imperious duty 
in them to make common cause, and with one accord dis 
Never let the soft lip of beauteous woman un 


bosom be the depository for the dark whisperings of evi! 
report. Let her spurn with high-souled dignity the mis- 
creant who would pollute her ear with the failings or follies 
of another, and thus do her part toward banishing from so 
ciety this pest of social life. But this determination to pro- 


| mulge the faults of others, is by no means to be understood 


as confined to the fairer part of the creation. Observation 
and daily experience confirm us in the belief, that the evil 
complained of is to be traced too often to those who have 
been tempted to boast their prond prerogative in the scal 
of nature, and whose time would be much better employed 
in the steady pursuit of their own daily avocations, than in 
dwelling on the weakness or wickedness of their neigh 
bours: let them with manly firmness combine to “ discou 
rage talebearing, backbiting, and spreading evil reports 





AN IRISH INNKEEPER. 

The following dialogue recently took place between ar 
English gentleman and the landiord of an Irish hotel :— 
* Hollo! house.”"—‘ I don’t know any one of that nanx 
hereabouts,”’"—* Are you the master ot this inn?"’—* Yes, sir 
when my wife is not at home.”’—* Have you a bill of fare! 
“ Yes, surely; the fair of Kilderry is next week.”’—* Tut 
tut! how are your beds ?’’"—* Very well, I thank you, sir.”"— 
“Is your cellar good ?’’—* Oh, never fear that, sir; | only 
want the buyers to make me seller.” —*‘ Is your port fine ? 
“ Never a finer port in the three kingdoms, sir, than Cork 
harbour; and sure I’m quite convenient to it.”’—** Have 
you any mountain ?’’—* Yes, sir, pleuty ; the whole coun 
try is full of mountains.”.— Have you any porter?” — 
“ Have 1? och, by the powers, I'll engage Pat is one of thi 
best porters in the world." —*‘ But | mean porter to drink.’ 
—* Oh, sir, he'd drink the ocean dry; not a doubt of that.”"— 
“ Have you any fish ?”—* Yes, they call me a fish—an odd 


‘fish, sir.’— I think you are; but I hope you're not a 


shark.” —* Not I, sir; ['m not a lawyer.”—* Have you 
“ Pshaw 

Have you any plaice !’’"—“ No; but | was promised one, i: 
I'd only vote the way I did not, at the last election.”’— 
** Have youany wild fowl !”"—* They're tame enough now 

for that matter, for they have been killed these ten days. 

—‘*I must see myself.”"—‘ And welcome, sir; Ill brin 

you my Mirror in a minute.” 





AMUSEMENT. 


Amusement is the natural and inseparable companion ¢ 
leisure and affluence. Moralists may declaim, cynics may 
sneer, bigots may grate their teeth, but the active spirit o1 
man will never be content without amusement. We envs 
not the feelings of that man who ca» wrap around him th: 
mantle of indifference, and stalk through life, regardless o 
those delights which the lavish hand of nature is every 
where presenting for his enjoyment. Those principles 
however sacred their pretensions, which never permit th: 
smile of festivity to unbend the brow, should be distrusted 
nay, more, they should be eschewed. 

Amidst the charms of social amusement, the anxieties o! 
life release, for a time, their painful hold upon the thoughts 
the feelings go forth from the open heart to mingle wit 
the flowing feelings of those around us; and the spirit is 
inspired with fresh elasticity and vigour, to resume th: 
severer duties of society. 

The passions are the main springs, which give impuls: 
and energy to man. For these, the most proper food i: 
well-regulated amusement. You may, indeed, enslave them 
to the drudgery of money-making, but they will ever t 
constrained and unwilling servants, if not permitted now 
and then to play at large beyond the narrow routine of bu 
And it well becomes those who would coerce ot 
natural propensities within the most scanty limits, and w! 
set up to reform the manners of the age, to consider wel! 
the innate strength of the human passions, and to inquit 
with caution whether they can manage the leviathan, be! 
they attempt to put a ring in his nose 





.- 
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ANECDOTES OF DOGs. 

unusements best suit the economy of human nature, and Many stories of the sagacity, &c. of dogs, are new, and 
by what chilling formalities self-deuial may require that all | illustrative of the extraordinary character of that animal, 
vur enjoyments should be adulterated. We are not the improved as it has been by its companionship with man. 
keepers of our neighbour's conscience, Content to direct We copy two or three examples. 

vur own license by the dictates of a conscientious morality, “In London, within these few years, the use of dogs in 
when that share of life’s duties which falls to our depart- dragging light vehicles has become very general; and 
went is honestly discharged, we have yet to learn, by what though their strength is rarely employed in combination, 
authority another is authorized to say tous: “ The insipid as is the case with the Esquimaux sledge dogs, their ener- 
flowers on the common of life you may be indulged tocrop, gy makes them capable of moving very consider 
but venture not to extend your hand to those fairer, more weights. There is scarcely a baker, in the more popu- 
fragrant, and richer blossoms which Providence has, in- lous parts of Loudon, who has not his travelling shop upon 
deed, placed apparently ior the gratification of man, but wheels, drawn by one or two stout mastitis or bull-dogs. 
But the venders of cats’ meat appear to have denved the 





which we have discovered are pregnant with ruin,” 

Free to avow ourselves, on all proper occasions, the largest benefit from this application of animal power. The 
friends of rational and well-vegulated amusement, we can- passenger through the narrow streets and lanes of London, 
not sit silently by, when the most ianocent enjoyments are ts often amused by the scenes between the consumers of 
arraigned aad condemuaed by those sour temperaments, the commodity and those who bring it to the houses. At 
who would mingle their own acidity with the sweet cup of the well-known cry of the dealer, all the cats of a whole 
every fellow-being’s pleasures. district are in activity, anxiously peeping out of the doors 
for the expected meal, and sometimes fearlessly approach- 


AMERICA, 
Qui country has been described abroad as sierile of mo- 
val interest. We have, it is said, no monuments, no ruins, 
none of the colossal remains of temples, and baronial cas- 


ing the little cart without apprehension of their supposed 
enemy who draws it, The dogs attached to those carts ap- 
pear to have no disposition to molest the unpatient groups 
ef cats who gather around them, The habit of conside:- 


lng mS a - 8 ure ne > ~d to the 
tles, and monkish towers; nothing to connect the heart and g dogs and cats as natural enemies, has tended to th 
. . pre P F *¢ “ : sltw. rue tl ys 
the imagination with the past; none of the dim recollections ?* sduction of a great deal of cruelty. tis true that dogs 
" “ ) sue e whic s irc hem; 
of the gone-by associate the past with the future. We have ill, by instinct, pursue any thing which flies from them 
- : ' | ' 
not travelled in other iands. But in travelling over our an. 2®@4 PUPpies will thus runatter, and trequently kill chickens. 
cient forests, planted by nature, and nurtured only by ages; But dogs, by chastisemeat, may be made to comprehend 
is hat n¢ 2 nes st t “st Sechtord, a wri- 
when we have seenth sun rising overa boundless plain where that nothing domestic must be molesied Bechtorn 
. ter on hu ig, alludes to the circumstance of buckhounds 
the blue of the heavens, in all directions, touched and min- on hunting, alludes ot 
taying with deer on a lawn, withm an hour or two after a 
gled with verdure and the flowers ; when our thoughts have | P#3'™S > eagles Z : 
. ; chase of the same species. There is, at present, a tame 
traversed rivers a thousand leagues in length; when we 
. doe im the streets of London, belonging to some person 
ive seen the ascending steam-boat breasting the surge, . d - of 
: near St. Clement's church-yard, which the passing dogs 
and gleaming through the verdure of the trees; we have : ¢ 
. never aflront; and we have seen, some years ago, at Good- 
imagined the happy multitudes, that from the shores will ¢ 
1 : wood, the seat of the duke of Richmond, a pack of fox- 
contemplate this scenery in the days to come; and have 


thought, that our country might at least compare with any 
other in the beauty of its natural scenery. When, on an 


hounds, on their way to cover, go close to a fox chaimed at 





the outer gate of their kennel, without taking the slightest 





notice of hun, Tius, at any rate, shows that dogs have 


uninhabited prairie, we have fallen at nightfall upon a 
| their instincts under subjection to the commands of their 


group of cemetrial mounds, and have thought of the human 
friend and master, man. 


bones that moulder beneath; when the heart and the ima- ; 
“All dogs cau swim, although some dislike the water, 


eination recall the busy multitude that have strutted iat 
e aud take to it with dillicalty, at the bidding of their masters 


through “ life’s poor play,” and ask the phantoms who)” - 
and what they were, and why they have left no memorials ; Phe bull-dog pee ian en ir likely to pina " th 
ie 7 D4 “§ a, é Newtoundland dogs ofteu do; and yet 
but these mounds—we have fouad ample scope for reflec- ||“ henry e08, a0 Che sce . » 
tions and associations of the past with the future We the following circumstance is well authentic ated: On board 
should not highly estimate the mind, or the heart of the | “* =P» which struck upon a rock near a shore during a 

si 4 vale. th > were Ee gos, tw i the New and va- 
man, who could behold these prairies without deep thought. 54° there w chy thees Gaga . bs : Rantins va 
riety, and an English bull-dog, rather small in growth, but 


POWER OF SONG, | 


very firmly built, and strong. It was important to have a 
rope carried ashore; and as no boat could live for an in- 
Soe * . he > . ow Yer sree 
Farinelli was a celebrated Italian singer. After three | stant in the breakers towards the land, it was thought that 
ae 
sears of supremacy in Evgland, he, in 1737, prepared to” one of the Newfoundland dogs might succeed; but he was 
snake rons of the continental courts, scarce more in the | not able to struggle with the waves, and perished. The 
style of a candidate for musical honours, than of a coequal) other Newfoundland dog, upon being thrown overboard 
with their royal masters in the distinctions due the public | with the rope, shared a similar fate. But the bull-dog 
; ry ) > i . -_ 
pre-eminence. In passing through Paris, he made a con- though not habituated to the water, swam triumphantly to 
cuest of the ears of the capital, charmed the French king, Jand, and thus saved the lives of the persons on board, 
snd even extorted from Parisians some acknowledgments) Among them was his master, a military officer, who still 
the possible beauty of music not composed within the jas the dog in his possession 
boundaries of France. From Paris he went to Madrid, 


“ Many of the inferior animals have a distinct knowledge 
where he arrived just in time to save the state; for Philip, oftime. The sun appears to regulate the motions of those 
the Fifth had refused to change his linen, have his face’ which leave their homes in the morning, to return at parti- 
washed, or be shaved. The whole empire was at a stand; cular hours of the evening. ‘The Kamtschatka dogs are 
and the wisdom of the council was wasted on devices to probably influenced in their autumnal return to their homes, 
make the monarch submit to the razor. But the wit of wo- by a change of temperature. But in those animais possess- 
man at last prevailed The queen placed Farinelli in an ing the readiest cone eptions, as in the case of dogs ina 
partment adjoining the closet where the wnshorn monarch highly civilized country, the exercise of this faculty is 
sat, resolute not to part with his beard. The song began, strikingly remarkable. Mr. Southey, in his Omniana, re- 
tie monarch listened, and successively was surprised, lates two instances of dogs who had acquired such a know- 
touched, and enraptured; he ordered the enchanter to ap- ledge of time as would enable them to count the days of 
vear, and bade bim demand what he would. Farinelli de- | the week. He says, “ My grandfather had one which tradg 
mianded only that his majesty would condescend to be! ed two miles erery Salurday, to cater for himself in the 

aved, change his linen, and appear in council. Whatthe shambles. I know another more extraordinary and well 
kneeling world could not have done, was done by a song; authenticated example. A dog which had belonged to an 

id the washed monarch of both the Indies appeaved an- Lrishman, and was sold by him in England, would never 
The same faculty 


touch a morsel of food upon Friday.” 
of recollecting intervals of time exists, though in a more 

A SECRET. ' limited extent, in the horse. We knew a horse—and have 
An auld Scotch wife, having heard an advertisement witnessed the circumstance—which, being accustomed to 


er man. Such are the fates of nations. 





vead from a newspaper, which ended with this intimation, be employed once a week on a journey with the newsman 
Not to be repeated, * exclaimed, ‘“ Hush! my dear sirs, of a provincial paper, always stopped at the houses of the 
at must be a great secret : several customers. although they were sixty or seventy in 








= 
number, But further, there were two persons on the rout: 


who took one paper between them, and each claimed th 
privilege of having it first on the alternate Sunday, The 
horse soon became accustomed to this regulation ; and, al 
though the parties lived two miles distant, be stopped once 
a fortaight at the door of the half-customer at Thorpe, and 
once a fortnight at that of the other half-customer at Chert 
sey, and never did he forget this arrangement, which last 
ed several years, or stop unaccessarily when he once the 
roughly understood the rule. 

* Dr. Gall says, that dogs ‘learn to understand not mere 
ly separate words, or articulate sounds, but whole sen 
fences expressing many ideas.’ Dr, Elliotson, ihe learned 
translator of Blumenbach's Physiology, quotes the follow 
ing passage from Gall’s treatise sur les Fonctions du Cer 
reau, without expressing any doubt of the circumstance : 
‘TL have often spoken intentionally of objects which might 
interest my dog, taking care not to mention his name, or 
make any intonation or gesture which might awaken his 
attention. He, however, showed no !ess pleasure or sor- 
row, as it might be; and, indeed, manifested by his beha 
viour that he had perfectly understood the conversation 
which concerned him. I had taken a bitch from Vienna 
to Paris: in a very short time she comprehended French 
as well as German, of which I satified myself by repeating 
before her whole sentences in both languages. We have 
heard an instance of this quickness in the comprehension 
of language which is very remarkable A mongrel, be 
tween the shepherd's dog and terrier, a great favourite ina 
farm-house, Was standing by while his mistress was wash- 
ing some of her children, Upon ashing a boy whom she 
had just dressed, to bring his sister's clothes from the next 
room, he pouted and hesitated. ‘Oh, then,’ said the mo 
ther, ‘Mungo will fetch them. She said this by w ay ot 
re proach to the boy, tor Mungo had not been accustomed 
to fetch and carry. But Mungo was mtelligent and obe- 
dient, ard without further command he brought the child's 
frock to his astonished mistress. This was an eflort of 
imagination in Mungo, which dogs certainly possess in an 
eminent degree. He had often observed, doubtless, the 
business of dressing the children; and the instant he was 
appealed to, he imagmed what his mistress wanted, Every 
one knows the anxicty which dogs feel to go out with their 
masters, if they have been accustomed so to do. A dog 
will often auticipate the journey of his owner; and guess 


ing the road he means to take, steal away to a considera 





ble distance on that road, to avoid being detained at home 
We have repeatedly seen this circumstance It is distinet 
ly an effort of the imagimation, if, indeed, it be not an in 
ference of reasoning 

© Linneus bas made it a characteristic of dogs, that 
‘they bark at beggars; but beggars are ragged, and some 
times have that look of wildness which squalid poverty pro 
duces; and then the imagination of the dog sees, in the 
poor mendicant, a robber of his master’s house, or one who 
will be cruel to himself—and he expresses his own fears 
by a bark. A dog is thus valuable for watching property 
in proportion to the ease with which he is alarmed Om 
of the greatest terrors of a domesticated dog is a naked 
man, because this is an unaccustomed object. The sense 
of fear is said to be so great nm this situation, that the hercest 
dog will not even bark. A tan-yard at Kilmarnock, in Ayt 
shire, was, a few years ago, extensively robbed by a thief 
who took this method to overcome the courage of a power 
ful Newfoundland dog, who had long protected a consi 
derable property The terror which the dog felt at the 





naked thief was altogether imaginary —for the naked man 
was less capable of resisting the attack of the dog than il 
he had been clothed But then the dog had no support in 
his experience. His memory of the past did not come to 
the aid of that faculty which saw an unknown danger in 
the future. The faculties of quadrupeds, like those of men 
are of course mixed in their operation. The dog, who 
watches by his master's grave, and is not tempted away by 
the caresses of the living, employs both his memory and 
his imagination in this act of affection. In the year 1527 
there was a dog constantly to be seen in St. Bride's church 
yard, Fleet-street, which for two years had refused to leave 
the place where his master was buried. He did not ap 
pear miserable; he evidently recollected their old compa 
nionship, and he imagined that their friendship would again 
be renewed. The inhabitants of the houses round the 
church daily fed the poor creature, and the sexton built 
him alittle kennel, But he would never quit the spot—and 


there he died 
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|| man, addicted rather to meditative than active pursuits, 
‘and filling very reputably the unimportant station of a 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS. 


‘Tis spring—the early leaves and buds 
Are bursting into verdure now ; 

A chant is heard, of shouting floods— 
Of joyous birds on many a bough: 
The earth seems kindled with delight ; 
A hallowed azure decks the sky ; 
All things are eloquent and bright, 

As if a festival were nigh. 


| and neatly-brushed hat. I have seen him but once in re- 
| gimentals, and then he wore the gorgeous habiliments of a 


|| worth noticing. His dress has always that exquisite fitness 
| of look, which I do not know how to express in any better 
And at this hour, when nature wears fashion than by saying that the individual suit which he 
A softened and a winning smile, | has on at any given moment, always seems to suit his per- 
And every soul in being shares , | son best—to be the neatest costume in which it is possible 
The dreams that can the heart beguile ; for him to array himself. This you may, perhaps, be dis- 

I turn me from the verdant bough, : ae i 
From the young blossoms of the tree, | posed to think the consequence of his having a good tailor ; 
To hours when joy lit up my brow, | but although I am fully aware of the wonderful effect to be 
And life was happiness to me. | produced in a man's character, as well as Lis costume, by 
the possession of so supreme a blessing, yet | cannot suf- 
| fer you to remain the slave of that great error; for Il am 
assured that the feature in the duke’s history which I have 
| just pointed out to you, has been always observable; and 
| you are, of course, aware of the utter impossibility of any 
man’s having a good tailor all his life—to say nothing of fo- 
Everarp.| reign schneiders, French, Russian, Belgian and Italian, 
_ . || each of whose manufacture his grace has worn, and always 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE. with the same becoming etlect. But | may as well be can- 
= | did with you at once, and save myself the trouble of writing 
— ' | half a letter to persuade you of a certain fact, when proof 
positive is within my reach, and may be brought to bear 
London, April 16, 1229. | upon you in half-a dozen lines—know, then, that, smitten 
My pear M.—In my first letter [ told you that if you |) with the exquisite look of fitness which struck me as apper- 
persisted in letting the stream of my correspondence loose, | taining to a very beautiful blue frock upon the shoulders 
there was no telling how long, or how fast, it might run;) of his grace, and secretly lamenting, as I ever have, and 
and you already see the verification of my intelligence; for ever must—unhappy that | am—the slouching, awkward, 
that letter was dated the tenth, or ninth, or eleventh, if 1) bag-tike air with which the most perfect specimens of sar- 
remember rightly, and now, upon this sixteenth day o+) torial art surround, but not adorn my unfortunate person, I 
April, in the year of grace 1829, I am inditing another at- ascertained the name and residence of his ‘ undertaker” — 
tack upon your sensibilities. It is by no means established | the fashionable epithet at present for a tailor—and solicit- 
in the decrees of fate, that I shall not be guilty of another, ed his good offices in my behalf; he promised to employ 
to-morrow. My recollection of the contents of that first | his utmost skill and science, and I have no doubt that he 
epistle is not the most distinct; but it is, nevertheless, borne | kept his word; yet did the article assume a hang-dog look, 
upon my mind, that, among other things, I did hint to you far different from the neat and exquisite appropriateness 
that, in my next, I] should probably have something to say of the duke’s unrivalled toggery. | suppose your sage re- 
upon the subject of the catholic relief bill, which was then | mark upon all this will be, that the duke is a well, and I an 
the prevailing lion of the day; and which, I gave you to i/] made man—perhaps thai is the amount of my long dis- 
understand, was rapidly approaching its foredoomed con | sertation—but let us change the subject. As you area 


I turn in memory to that hour 
When first my bosom burned with love, 
Ere death had snatched the brightest flower 

Earth ever bore to heaven above ; 
Ere yet the pall had spread its fold 
Above that blue and folded eye, 
As the dark cloud, in storm, is rolled 
Above the chambers of the sky. 














TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


summation in the house of lords. Last night the finishing literary man, | suppose you take some little interest in the! 


touch was given by an affirmative vote in the house of lords doings of the swarms of writing people who actually cha- 
—or ‘upper house,”’ as it is denominated here—of some- racterize the present age. The last month gave birth to 
thing more than a hundred majority; a fact, of which you some dozens of new novels, but nothing has produced a sen- 
will probably be cognizant before this letter reaches you. sation since the coming of ** Pelham” and the “ Disowned.” 
The only wonderful thing to me in all this is, the amazing Mr. Grattan has just brought out another trio of volumes, 
energy that has been exerted by the opponents of emanci-| entitled “ Traits of Travel, or Tales of Men and Cities.”’ I 
pation, in throwing obstacles in the duke’s way, knowing, cannot say that | have read them, but I have looked at 
as they must have done, that all their toil would be of no them, and think them quite equal to his * Highways and By- 
avail. For my own part, | have never had a moment's ways.’ Grattan is a clever man, and would be a superior 
doubt of the ultimate passage of the bill. Wellington is | writer,if he could but cure himself of his verbosity, and in- 
one of those remarkable men of whom it is difficult to say | fuse a little more of the vis vivida of Hook or Croker in his 
whether their success is most owing to fortune or their own narratives. He is making money by his books, at least so 
sagacity and talents. You may safely say of him, that he they—that is every body in general, and nobody in parti- 
will never undertake any enterprise of moment without ha- cular—pretend, Next to these tales, we, in this critical 
ving the certain means of its accomplishment within his metropolis, rank Mr. St. Leger’s “ Tales of Passion,” which 
grasp; and it should seem that he had entered intoacom- | suppose you have either had already, or soon will have: 
pact with destiny, and bargained for the fulfilment of all they are written with much power, and some originality. 
his undertakings. I wish you could see him, for he isare- After these come the ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners,” by Mr. Greig, 
markable man to the eye, as wellas to the imagination and and then an indiscriminate swarm of most dull duodecimos, 
understanding. But the very thing for which he is so re- whose only quality is mediocrity, that thing ‘‘ abhorred of 
markable, is the entire absence of any thing peculiar or gods and men.” “ Yesterday in Ireland,” ‘Tales of Military 
frappant in his exterior organization. Of all the plain un- life,” ‘Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean,” the “ Car- 
pretending personages who constitute that raree show of, bonaro,"’ the‘ Naval Officer,’ Restalrig, orthe Forfeiture,” 
fancy to us republicans, who come into the world and are | which might, perhaps, be promoted to a more honourable 
nurtured iv the firm persuasion thata lord must have some- station, were it not for its too servile imitation of an author 
thing grand about him by nature, to distinguish him from) whose writings are too familiar to every class of readers, to 
the common herd, perhaps there is not one upon whom the admit of even an attempt at imitation without immediate de- 
eye of a stranger would be so unlikely to rest, or in whom tection; ‘‘ Something new on Men and Manners,” which 
his curious glance would detect a lion. In stature he is. unfortunately contains nothing either new or entertaining, 
rather small, or, to speak perhaps more correctly, middle- and many more of about equal pretensions, foredoomed to 
sized ; thin and light, having no superfluous flesh or fat to, a quick and not unmerited oblivion. Meantime, the all- 
obstruct his movements; with ameagre face, rather dull gray devouring public is comforted with the promise of an ap- 
eyes,and avery prominent aquiline nose. The predominat- proaching Waverley, which we expect with lively interest; 
ing expression of his physiognomy—at least to me—is al- and the rumour of another gem from Mr. Bulwer, author 
ways that of mildness, with a slight dash of indolence, that of ‘* Pelham” and the “‘ Disowned.” 

yet is not exactly indolence, but rather what the French But it is time for me to close this rambling missive, for, 
word insouiance more accurately conveys. In short, he, although not exhausted—of materiel. | mean—I am suffi- 
has much the look of a quiet, peaceable. country gentle-. ciently weary. So, fare you well, JH 


mere good citizen. His dress is always plain, and gene-| 
| rally consists of a blue frock coat, black pantaloons, and | 
|| very nicely polished boots, white waistcoat and cravat, | 


| field-marshal. There is one peculiarity about him that is | 


THE ESSAYIST. 








FROM A LATE LONDON PERIODICAL WORK. 
THOUGHTS ON THE WORDS TURN OUT. 


“ We all in our turns turn out !” 


Turs ovr! There are in the English language no tw 
words which act so forciby in exciting sympathy and com 
passion. There is in them a melancholy cadence, beauti 
fully corresponding with the sadness of the idea whic, 
they express: they awaken, in a moment, the tenderest re 
collections, and the most anxious forebodings: there is in 
them a talismanic charm which influences alike all ages 
and all dispositions; the church, the bar, and the senate 
are all gomprised in the range of its operation: indeed, w: 
believe that in no profession, in no rank of life, we shal! 
find the man who can meditate, without an inward feeling 
of mental depression, on the simple, the unstudied, the un 
affected pathos of the words “ turn out.” 

Is it not extraordinary, that when the idea is, in itself, x: 
tragic, and gives birth to such sombre sensations, Melpo 
mene should have altogether neglected the illustration o 
it? Is it not still more extraordinary that her sportive siste) 
Thalia should have dared indecorously to jest with a sul 
ject so entirely unsuited to her pen? To take our meanin 
from its veil of metaphor, is it not extraordinary that Mi 
Kenney should have written a farce on the words “turn 
out?” We regard Mr. Kenney’s farce as a sacrilege, a pri 
fanation, a burlesque of the best feelings of our nature 
and in spite of the ingenuity of the writer and the talent 
of the performers,humanity, and its attendant prejudices 
revolt in disgust from the scene which endeavours to rais 
a laugh by a parody of so melancholy a topic. 

It is not difficult to account for the pensive feeling: 
which are excited by these words: they recall forcibly to 
our mind the uncertainty of all human concerns; they bid 
us think on the sad truth, that from power, from affluence 
from happiness, we may be “turned out” at a minute's 
warning ; they whisper to us that the lease of life is held on 
a precarious tenure, subject to the will of a Providenc: 
which we can neither control nor foresee ; they oblige us t 
look forward to that undiscovered country, from whos: 
dark limits we would fain avert our eyes; they convinces 
us of the truth of the desponding expression. ‘ Man is but a 
thing of nought, histime passeth away like a shadow.” 

Are not these the reflections of every thinking mind? | 
they are not, we must entreat the indulgence of our read 
ers for the melancholy pleasure we take in the discussion 
of the subject. The words may indeed be more than ord 
narily affecting to us, inasmuch as they remind us of a 
friend who, in his life, was “turned out” from every thing 
that life can bestow, but who, in his death, shall never be 
“turned out’’ from that consolatory tribute to his manes— 
the recollection of a sincere friend. Poor Gilbert! th: 
occurrences of his eventful existence would indeed furnis 
materials for the poet or the moralist, for a tragedy of five 
acts, or a homily of fifty heads. His father always prophe 
sied he would furn out agreat man; and yet the poor fe! 
low did nothing but furn out, and never became a great 
man. At fourteen he furned oul witha bargeman, and lost 
an eye; at seventeen he was turned out from colle ge, and 
lost an education; at three-and-twenty he was turned ov 
of his father’s will, and lost a thousand a-year; at four 
and-twenty he was turned out of a tandem, and lost the 
long odds ; at five-and-twenty he was turned out of a place 
and lost all patience; at six-and-twenty he was furned o1 
of the affections of his mistress, and lost his last hope; at 
seyen-and-twenty he was turned out of a gaming-house 
where he lost his last farthing. Gilbert died about a yeat 
ago, after existing for some time in a miserable state of de 
pendence upon arich uncle. To the last, he was fond ot 
narrating to his friends the vicissitudes of his life, whic! 
he constantly concluded in the following manner: *' So 
gentlemen, I have been turning out during my whole litt 
you now see me onthe brink of the grave, and | don’ 
care how soon I turnin.” 

We had not heard from him for a considerable space « 
time, and were beginning to wonder at his protracted s 
lence, when a friend, who was studying the newspaper, ap 
prized us of his decease by the following exclamation—‘‘ 0! 
| heavens ! old Gilbert’s dead! here's a quaint turn out 
| Alas! how often does it happen that we are not aware « 
the value of the blessings we enjoy, until chance or destin) 
has takenthem from us. This has been the case in our « 
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THE CASKET. 





quaintance with our lamented companion. How bitterly do|| He had entertained us for some time with accounts of | 
we now regret that we did not, while his life was spared, || the preference with which he was honoured by this miracle i 
make use of his inestimable experience to collect some in- || of obduracy, and at last, by dint of long and earnest en-| 
structions on the art of turning out, both in the active and the | treaty, prevailed upon us to be ourselves witness to the THE FLORENTINE LOVERS. 


neuter signifiv ation of the words. For surely no two things || power he had obtained over her affections. We set out, — 














are more dithcult, than the giving or receiving of a dismis- | therefore, not without a considerable suspicion of the man- BY LEIGH HUNT 
sal. To go through the one with civility, and the other |/ner in which our expedition would terminate, and inwanl- | — 
with firmness, is indeed a rare talent, which every man of | ly anticipated the jests which would infallibly occur upon | IN THREE PARTS.—PART Ll. 
y ; | the subject of Gerard's “ turn out.” 
the world should study to attain. u a Sees Ippotrto had noticed a ladder of ropes which was used in 


When we consider the various chances and vicissitudes | Nothing occurred of any importance during our ride: 
which await the citizens of our little commonwealth in their || Gerard talked much of Cupid and Hymen; but inasmuch 
progress through life; when we recollect that some of them H as we were not partakers of his passion, we could not rea- 
will enter into political life, in order to be turned out of sonably be expected to partake of his inspiration. 
their places; others will enjoy the titalar distinction of M.|| Upon our arrival at Mowbray lodge, we were shown 
P. that they may be turned out of their seats the next elec- | into a room so crowded with company that we almost fan- 
tion; while others again, by an attachment to chancery ez- |cied we had been ushered into the earl’s levee, instead of | ‘ 
. : > ~ lhe , : ; . | signed over to avarice in his older, and exhibiting great 
pedition, will endeavour to get turned out of their estates ; his daughter’s drawing-room. Tie eye of a lover, however, || 
it is surely worth while to bestow a little attention upon the || was more keen. Gerard soon perceived the goddess of the 
most proper mode of behaving under these unfortunate ||shrine receiving the incense of adulation from a crowd of 
votaries. Amongst these he immediately enrolled himself, 


| his father’s house for some domestic purposes: to say the 
| truth, it was an old servant, and had formerly been much 
|, in request for the purpose to which it was now about to be 
turned by the old gentleman himself. He was indeed a 
person of a truly orthodox description, having been much 
given to hair-breadth ‘scapes in his younger days, being con 


|| submission to every thing established, always. According 
ly, he was considered as a personage equally respectable 
|| for his virtues, as important from his rank and connexions 





‘ircumstances. | : : : 

r stances eat f : i || and if hundreds of ladders could have risen up in judgment 
Mr. Monxton receives a (urn out better than any politi- | While we, apprehensive that our company might be trou- || ‘ 
< : itt “a: i| : “ || against him, they would only have been considered as what 

cal man of our acquaintance. It was of him that Sir An- || blesome to him, hung back, and became imperceptibly en- ‘ . 

drew Freeman, a Hertfordshire independent, who, to do| gaged in conversation with some gentlemen of our ac- 

him justice, would be witty if he could, broached the cele- |/quaintance. To speak the truth, on our way to “the 
brated remark, “‘ He has turned out so often, that I should || lodge,”’ these ‘thoughts on turn out’ had been the sub- || 
think he’s furned wrong side oul by this time.” Mr. Monx- ject of our reveries, and whatever expressions or opinions 

n * -” . ' 

ton is indeed a phenomenon in his way. The smile he | we heard around us, appeared to coincide with the cogita- 

wears on coming into office differs in no respect from that |tions with which we were occupied. We first became 

much interested in the laments of an old gentleman, who 


}are called in England * wild oats ;"—wild ladders, whic! 
||it was natural forevery gentleman to plant 

Ippolito’s character, however, being more principled, his 
privileges were not the same ; and on every account he was 
obliged to take great care. He waited with impatience till 
midnight, and then letting himself out of his window, and 
if taking the ropes under his cloak, made the best of his way 
which he assumes on resigning all his employments. He 
departs from the enjoyment of place and power, not with | Was bewailing the “turn out” of a friend at the last elec- 
Next we listened to an episode 


to a little dark lane which bordered the house of the Bardi. 
Ove of the windows of the creat hall looked into the lane 





the gravity of a disappointed miuister, but with the self-|| tion for the county of 
The tact with which | from a dandy, who was discussing the extraordinary coat 
at the last ball. Finally, we 


satished air of ful uation the others into the garden The house stood in a remote 
sfied air of a successful co or. 
he conceals the inward vexation of spirit beneath an out- |)” turned out” by Mr. 
ward serenity of countenance, is to us a matter of astonish-| Were engaged in a desperate argument with a Wiccamist, 
ment. When we have heard him discussing his resigna- || UPor the degree of talent “turned out” from each of the | 
tion with a simper on his face and a jest on his lip, we | public schools during the last ten years. Of course, we 

have often fancied that Mr. Kemble would appear to us in proceeded to advocate the cause of our foster-mother, | young men taking a circuit of the more solitary streets, to 
the same light, were he to deliver Wolsey’s soliloquy with against the pretensions of our numerous and illustrious purify them, as they said. from sobriety. Ippolito slunk 
the attitudes and the gestures of a harlequin in a pauto-| rivals. Alas! we felt our unworthiness to stand forward as 
mime. Juvenile politicians cannot propose to themselves, Etona’s panegyrist, but we made up in enthusiasm what! Si ieeeianll He st ~d fort? hise ry. and ar 

in this line of their profession, a better model than Mr. We Wanted in ability. We ran over with volubility the jj bud passed on. He stepped forth from his corner, and again 
names of those thrice-honoured models, whose deserved suc 


part of the city. Ippolito listened to the diminishing sound 





of the guitars and revellers in the distance, and was pro 
ceeding to inform Dianora of his arrival, by throwing up 


some pebbles, when he heard a noise coming. It was some 


into a corner He was afraid, as the sound opened upon 


his ears, that they would turn down the lane; but the hub- 


M retreated. Two young men, loiterers behind the rest, dis 
Sionxton. - 

Nor is this art less worthy the attention of the fair sex.| cess is Constantly the theme of applause, and the life-spring 
There are very few ladies who have the talent of dismiss-| of emulation among their successors. We had just brought 
There are many who reject Cur catalogue down to the names of our more immediate 


puted whether they should go down the lane One, who 
seemed intoxicated, swore he would serenade ‘* the litth 
ing a lover in proper sty! foe,”’ as he called her, if it was only to vex the old one, and 
i e ( ers e. 
with so authoritative a demeanour, that they lose him as an | forerunners, and were dwelling with much complacency 
acquaintance, whom they only wish to cast off as a dan- on the abilities which have, during the last few years, so 
gler; there are many again who study civility to such an nobly supported the fair fame of Eton at the universities.) a ; ‘apREREMESE Sra ' fal: 
extent, that we know not whether they reject or receive, and When our eye was caught by the countenance of our ho-| lecture’s the devil; reaches ectictente ons OOF the Hever ae 
have no small diflicalty in distinguishing their smile from | nourable triend, which, at this moment, wore an appearance | beg stops till it strikes one s eepy But I must serenade 
their frown. The deep and sincere interest which we feel | of such unusual despondence, that we hastened immediate- | it ee _ rps beersamnnastbrnt epecsins ae 
in all matters relating to the advantage or improvement ot ly to investigate the cause. | pon inquiry, we learned thar! prior said, and don’t let as commit ourselves in be petty 
the fair sex, induces us to suggest that an academy, or a|| Montgomery was most romantically displeased, because brawl, We'll have it out of their hearts some day.”” Ippe 
semimary, oran establishment, should be torthwith insti- Caroline had refused to sing an air ot which he was pas- |lito shuddered s0 hear such words, even from one of his 
tuted for the instruction of young ladies, not exceeding sionately fond. We found we had just arrived in time fo: 
thirty years of age, in the most approved method of saying the finate of the dispute. “ And so you can't sing this, to | 
0 Naame out.” So fer, indced, has eur neal in this laudable oblige me?” said Gerard. Caroline looked refusal. “J il must serenade; no, he didn't say | must serenade—but i 
undertaking carried us, that we have actually communi- shall know better than to expect such a condescension [say it; the grand prior cnid, says he--t somomber & as & i 
eated our ideas upon the subject to a lady, who, to quote again,” said Gerard with a low sigh. * Tant mieux!’ said 
from her own advertisement, ‘enjoys the advantages of Caroline, with a low courtesy. The audience were una- 
an excellent education, an unblemished character, and an | "imous in an unfeeling laugh, in the midst of which Gerard | 
amiable disposition.’’ We are happy to inform our friends, | made a precipitate retreat, or, as O'Connor expresses it, 
and the public in general, that Mrs. Simkins has promised “ran away like mad,” and we followed him as well as we j 
to devote her attention to this branch of female education, || could, though certainly not “passibus @quis.” As we 
By the end of next month, she hopes to be quite competent , moved to the door, we could hear sundry criticisms on the 
to the instruction of pupils in every mode of expressing scene. * Articles of ejectment!”’ said a limb of the law. | a ell si ace ane 
turn out’ —the distant hint—the silent bow—the positive |‘‘ The favourite distanced !” cried a Newmarket squire. “1 upon us in a heap; for f hear another party coming, ane 
cut—the courteous repulse—and the absolute rejection. | did not think the breach practicable!’ observed a gentle- 
We trust that due encouragement will be giventoascheme ™an in regimentals. We overtook the unfortunate object 
of all these comments about a hundred yards from the, 


His wo-begone countenance might well have stop- 58" ; 
think of, which made our lover ready to start forth and 


“ bring him out with bis cursed long sword.”’ “ Anda lec 
ture twice as long,” said the other. ‘ Ah, there you have 


me,’ quoth the musician; * his sword is—a sword ; but his 


own party. “ Don't tell me,” said the pertinacious drunken 
man; “ | remember what the grand prior said. He said, 


was yesterday—he said—gentlemen, said he, there ary 
three good things in the world, love, music, and fighting 

and then he said a cursed number of other things by no 
means good ; and all to prove, philosophically, you roguc 

that love was good, and music was good, and fighting was 
good, philosophically, and in a cursed number of para 
graphs. Sol must serenade.” ‘ False logic, Vanni,” cried 
the other; “‘so come along, or we shall have the enemy 


am sure they are none of ours.’ ‘‘ Good again,” said the 
musician; “ love and fighting, my boy, and music; so I'ii 


have my song before they come up.” And the fellow be 
of such general utility. . : 


In the meantime, until such academy, or seminary, or house. 
establishment shall be opened, we invite our fair readers to ped our malicious disposition to jocularity ; nevertheless, 
the study of an excellent model in the person of Caroline | W& could not refrain from whispering in his ear, ‘‘ Gerard, : sl ns cals pli ‘eck 
Mowbray. Caroline has now seven-and-twenty lovers, all a decided turnout!” “I beg your pardon,” said the poor minute he heard the other party come up. A clashing ot 
of whom have successively been in favour, and have fellow, mingling a smile for his pun with a tear for his dis-| 
Yet so skilfully has she appointment, “1 beg your pardon—lI consider it a decided 


roaring out one of the most indecent songs he could 
dash the guitar in his face; but he repressed himself. Ina 


'swords ensued, and to his great relief the drunkard and his 


: companion were driven on In a minute or two all was 
been successively turned out. 


modified her severity, that in most cases she has de- take tn.” 
stroyed hope without extinguishing love: the victims o 
her caprice continue her slaves, and are proud of her hand 
in the dance, although they despair of obtaining it at the 


| silent Ippolito gave the signal—it was acknowledged: the 





. rope was fixed, and the lover was about to ascend, when 
Os spENDING Time.—The celebrated Lord Coke wrote! he was startled with a strange diminutive face, smiling at 
the subjoined distich, which he religiously observed in the him over alight. His next sensation was to simile at the 





ue, Whe Guentpeswnth mann wen obied te Ge tunel distribution of his time: | state of his own nerves; for it was but a few minutes before, 
beyroe ia 3 Six hours to sleep—to law's grave study six— that he was regretting he could not put out a lantern that 
her admirers last week, and was—with the most heartfelt | Four «pend ia prayer—the rest to nature fix . , 
- “ a peated : 3p || stood burning under a little image of the Virgin. He crossed 
regret we state it—no less a personage than the Hon. Ge- But Sir Willian Jones, a wiser economist of the fic eting!) If. offered rayer for the success of his true } 
2 : N : - Te q ave rT) he "cess of his y 
aril Montgomery. Alas. unfortunate Gerard! | hours of life, amended the sentiment as follows: bimee eg watts tee he ladd Sine i oni 
+5 ieisaitin tales tei hnaatell Seven: hasan te baneccth ancilinn enthes eeven and again proceeded to mount the ladder. Just as his hand 
Digne puer meliore famma Fen to the world allot—and all to heaven reached the window, he thought he heard other steps. H 
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looked down toward the street. Two figures evidently 
stood atthe corner of the lane. He would have concluded 
them to be the two men returned, but for their profound 
silence. At last one of them said out loud, “Iam certain 
{ saw a shadow of somebody by the lantern; and now you 
find we have not come back for nothing. Who's there!” 
added he, coming at the same time down the lare with bis 
companion. Ippolito descended rapidly, intending to hide 
his face as much as possible in his hood and escape by dint 
of fighting, but his foot slipped in the ropes, and he was at 





the same instant seized by the strangers. 

The instinct of a lover, who, above all things in the world, 
cared for the stainless reputation of her he adored, supplied 
our hero with an artifice as quick as lightning. ‘* They 
are all safe,” said he, affecting to tremble with a cowardly 
terror; ‘ L have not touched one of them.”’ “ One of what?” 
said the others; “ what are all safe?’’ ‘The jewels,” re- 
plied Ippolito; “let me go, for the love of heaven, and it 
shall be my last offence, as it was my first. Besides, I 
meant to restore them.”’ ‘* Restore them!’ cried the first 
spokesman ; “a pretty jest truly! This must be some gen- 
tleman gambler, by his fine would-be conscience ; and by 
this light we will see who he is, if it is only for your sake, 
Filippo, eh?” for his companion was a pretty notorious 
gambler himself, and Ippolito had kept cringing in the 
dark. ‘ Curse it,” said Filippo, “ never mind the fellow ; 
he is not worth our while in these stirring times, though 1 
warrant he has cheated me often enough.” To say the 
truth, Messer Filippo was not a little afraid the thief would 
turn out to be some inexperienced desperado, whom he 
had cheated himself, and perhaps driven to this very crime ; 
but his companion was resolute, and Ippolito finding it im- 
possible to avoid his fate, came forward into the light. “ By 
all the satuts in the calendar,’ exclaimed the enemy, “a 
Buondelmonte! and no less a Buondelmonte than the worthy 
and very magnificent Messer Ippolito Buondelmonte !— 
Messer Ippolito, | kiss your hands; [am very much your 
humble servant and thief taker. By my faith, this will be. 
fine news for to-morrow 

To-morrow was indeed a heavy day to all the Buondel- 
monti, and as merry a one to all the Bardi, except poor 
Dianora. She knew not what had prevented Ippolito trom 
finishing bis ascent up the ladder ; some interruption it must, 
have been, but of what vature, she could not determine, nor 
why he had not resumed his endeavours. It could have 
been nothing common. Was he known? Was she known! 
Was itallknown? And the poor girl tormented herselt 
with a thousand tears. Madonna Lucrezia hastened to her 
the first thing in the morning, with a full, true, and particu- 
lar account. Ippolito d’ Buondelmonte had been seized, in 
coming down a rope-ladder from one of the front windows 
of the house, with a great drawn sword in one hand and a 
box of jewels in the other. Dianora saw the whole truth 
ina moment, and from excess of sorrow, gratitude, and 
love, fainted away. Madonna Lucrezia guessed the truth 
tue, but was almost afraid to confess it to her own mind, 
much more to speak of it aloud; and had not the news, and 
the bustle, and her nicce’s fainting, furnished her with 
something to do, she could have fainted herself very hearti- 
Iy , out of pure consternation, Gossip Veronica was ina 
worse condition when the news reached her; and Ippolito’s 
mother, who guessed but too traly as we ll as the others, 
was seized with an illness, which joining with the natural 
weakness of her constitution, threw her into a stupor, and 
prevented her from attending to any thin Phe next step 
of Madonna Lucrezia, after seeing Dianora ont of her faint- 
ing fit, and giving the household to understand that the 
story of the robber had alarmed her, was to go to Gossip 
\ eronica and concert measures of concealment. The two 
women wept very sincerely for the poor youth, and ad- 
mired his heroism in saving his mistress trom suspicion; 
but, with all their good-nature, they agreed that he was 
quite in the right, and that it would be but just to his mag- 
nanimity, and to their poor dear Dianora, to keep the se- 
cret as closely. Madonna Lucrezia then returned home, 
to be near Dianora, and help to batile inquiry; while Gos- 


sip Veronica kept close in doors, too ill to see visiters, and | 


alternately praying to the saint her namesake, and taking 
reasonable draughts of Moutepulciano 

In those days there were too many wild young men of 
desperate fortunes to render Ippolito’s confession impro- 
bable. Besides, he had been observed of late to be always 
without money; reports of his being addicted to gambling 
had arisen; and his father was avaricious. Lastly, his 
syroaning in the church was remembered, under pretence 


lof piety ; and the magistrate—who was of the hostile party— | cried out, “ Stop! stop! itis my Ippolito! my husband 
concluded, with much sorrow, that he must have more sins | And, so saying, she actually made a movement as if she 
to answer for than they knew of, which in so young a man, would have stepped to him out of the window; for every 
was deplorable. The old gentleman had too much reason , thing but his image faded from her eyes. A movement of 
to know, that in elder persons it would have been nothing confusion took place among the multitude. Ippolito stood 
remarkable. rapt on the sudden, trembling, weeping, and stretching his 
Ippolito, with a grief of heart which only served to con-| hands toward the window, as if praying to his guardian 
firm the by-standers in their sense of his cuilt, waited in ex- angel. The kinsmen would have prevented her from doing 
pectation of his sentence. He thought it would be banish-) any thing further; but, as if all the gentleness of her cha 
ment, and was casting in his mind how he could hope some’ racter was gone, she broke from them with violence and 
day or other to get a sight of his mistress, when the word contempt, and rushing down stairs into the street, exclaim- 
death fell on him like a thunderbolt. The origin of a sen-' ed, in a frantic manner, “ People! Dear God! Country. 
tence so severe was but too plain to every body; but the) men! I am a Bardi; he is a Buondelmonte; he loved me 
sardi were uppermost that day; and the city, exhausted | we are married ; and that is the whole crime !” and, at thes¢ 
by some late party excesses, had but too much need of re- | last words, they were locked in each other’s arms. 
pose. Still it was thought a dangerous trial of the public ; 


: : The populace now broke through all restraint. They 
pulse. The pity felt for the tender age of Ippolito was in- stopped the procession; they bore Ippolito back again to 


creased by the anguish which he found himself unable to the seat of the mavistracy, carrvinz Dianora with him 
5 7? : = : : . 


repress. ‘‘ Good heaven !” cried he, “ must I die so young ? 
And must I never see—must I never see the light again, and 
Florence, and my dear friends?’ And he fell into almost 
abject intreaties to be spared; for he thought of Dianora. 
But the bystanders fancied that he was merely afraid of 
death; and by the help of suggestions from the Bardi par- 
tisans, their pity almost turned into contempt. He pros- 
trated himself at the magistrate’s feet; he kissed his knees ; 
he disgusted his own father ; till finding every thing against 
him, and smitten at once with a sense of his cowardly ap- 
pearance and the necessity of keeping his mistress’s secret 
inviolable, he declared his readiness to die like a man, and 
at the same time stood wringing his hands, and weeping 
like an infant. He was sentenced to die next day. 
The day came. The hourcame. The standard of justice |, 
was hoisted before the door of the tribunal, and the trum- 
pet blew through the city, announcing the death of a crimi- 
nal. Dianora,to whom the news bad beea gradually broken, | 


heard it in her chamber, and would have burst forth and, 
proclaimed the seeret, but for Madonna Lucrezia, whospoke | 


of her father, and mother, and all the Bardi, and the inuti- 


lity of attempting to save one of the opposite faction, and 
the dreadful consequences to every body if the secret were | 
betrayed. Dianova heard little about every body ; but the 
habit of respecting her father and mother, and dreading 
their reproaches, kept her, moment alter moment, trom do- 
ing any thing but listen and look pale; and, in the mean- 
time, the procession began moving toward the scaffold. i" 
Ippolito issued forth trom the prison, looking more like a 
young martyr than a criminal, He was now perfectly quiet, | 
and a sort of unnatural glow had risen into his cheeks, the 
result of the enthusiasm and conscious self-sacrifice into 
which he had worked himself during the night. He had 
only prayed, as a last favour, that he might be taken through 
the street in which the house ofthe Bardi stood; for he had 
lived, he said, as every body knew, in great hostility with 
that family, and he now felt none any longer, and wished 
to bless the house as he passed it. The magistrate, for 
more reasons than one, had no objection; the old confessor, 
with tears in his eyes, said that the dear boy would still be 
an honour to his family, as surely as he would be a saint in 
heaven; and the procession moved on, ‘The main feeling 
of the crowd, as usual, was that of curiosity, but there were 
few, indeed, in whom it was not mixed with pity ; and many 
females found the sight so intolerable, that they were seen 
coming away down the streets, weeping bitterly, and un- 
able to answer the questions of those they met. 
The procession now began to pass the house of the Bardi. | 
Ippolito’s face, for an instant, turned of a chalky whiteness, 
and then resumed its colour. His lips trembled, his eves 
filled with tears; and thinking his mistress might possibly 
be at the window, taking a last look of the lover that died 





for her, he bowed his head gently, at the same time forcing | 
a simile, which glittered through his watery eyes. At that 
instant the trumpet blew its dreary blast for the second 
time. Dianova had already risen on her couch, listening, 
and asking what noise it was that approached. Her aunt 


they described in a peremptory manner the mistake; they 
sent for the heads of the two houses; they made them sweat 
a treaty of peace, amity, and unity; and in half an how 
after the lover had been on the road to his death, he set 
out upon it again, the acknowledged bridegroom of the 


beautiful creature by his side. 








Never was such a sudden revulsion of feeling given to a 
whole city. The women, who had retreated in anguis! 
came back the gayest of the gay. Every body plucked al 
the myrtles they could find, to put into the hands of those 
who made the former procession, and who now formed « 
singular one for a bridal; but all the young women fell in 
with their white veils; and instead of the funeral dirge, a 
song of thanksgiving was chanted. The very excess of 
their sensations enabled the two lovers to hold up. Ippo- 
lito’s cheeks, which seemed to have fallen away in one 
night, appeared to have plumped out again faster; and it 
he was now pale instead of high coloured, the paleness of 
Dianora had given way to radiant blushes, which made up 
for it. He looked—as he ought—like the person saved ; sh: 
like the angelic saviour. 

Thus the two lovers passed on, as if ina dream, tumultu 
ous but delightful. Neither of them looked on the other 
they gazed hither and thither on the crowd, as if in answer 
to the blessings that poured upon them; but their hands 
were locked fast; and they went like one soul in a divided 
body 
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Memoir of De Wilt Clinton.—The death of Mr. Clinton 
is a public misfortune, which all who reason upon human 
affairs may, without any affectation, deplore. His power 
ful and persevering talents, directed by the purest patriot 
ism and philanthropy, have exercised an influence upon the 
character and prosperity of this state, which unborn mil 
lions will gratetully acknowledge ; and those of the present 
age, who justly appreciate his benevoleat and generous 
labours in the cause of his country, cannot but deeply le 
ment that one so gifted in mind, so lofty and dignified in 
action, combining in so extraordinary a degree the ener 
gies and genius of the statesman with the fine and graceful 
sensibilities of the man, has gone from among us for eve: 
We are warm upon this subject, partly from admiration ot 
his merited tame, as it will read in the pages of the future 
historian, but more from the memory of the endearing vii 
tues which marked him the ornament and the blessing ot 
private life, and which a personal acquaimance of severa 
years afforded us many opportunities to discover. It has 
been the fot of Mr, Clinton to be involved in the tumults o 
party, and to be often the point where conflicting passion- 
and interests met in all the rage of warfare. But his hig! 
destiny ted him on over all obstacles, and thousands were 
looking forward to his advancement to the highest post 
his country’s gift, when they were shocked with the infu: 
mation that he was no more. The tempests which the buss 





endeavoured to quiet her with her excuses; but this last) fiends of politics had conjured around his path were hushed 
noise aroused her beyond control ; and the good old lady, ;as the grave closed upon his stately form, and all partie- 
forgetting herself in the condition of the two lovers, no} and all denominations, merging prejudice and passion i 
; Go,” said she, “ in God's) the general grief, assembled in lamentations upon the spo! 


longer attempted to stop her. 
|, which his genius and virtues had consecrated alike to a! 


name, my child, and heaven be with you.” 

Dianora, ber hair streaming, her eye without a tear, her) mankind. 
cheek on fire, burst, to the astonishment of her kindred, |; We hazard little in the assertion, that Mr. Clinton wa 
into the room where they were all standing. She tore them) one of the greatest men of this age; although, perhaps, i 
aside trom one of the windows with a preternatural strength, this age it may not be universally acknowledged There 


and, stretching forth her head and hands, like one inspired, may be those who now occupy more of the common notice 
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fhe achievements of the conqueror place him more im-| exalted degree, the distinguishing qualities of rectitude, | to this people in one of the most important artic 


mediately within the reach of fame: his actions are easily 
seen and remembered ; they appeal to the senses and the pas- 


sions, the actual hopes and fears of man; they agitate the | 


interests of every class, and sometimes rend asunder the 
social body with the violent convulsion of an earthquake 
But the influence of the statesman is silent, gradual, and 
uniform ; his labours are hidden trom common observation, 
and their consequence’ come imperceptibly over the coun- 
try, and are continued to remote periods of time.  Intelli- 
gence, benevolence, philosophy, are his weapons. He over- 
comes obstacies invisible to other eyes—he accomplishes 
moral revolutions—he acts upon society as the graduai and 
gentle spring upon physical nature, that goes on with its 
sweet and imperceptuble changes, while torgetful mortals 
are at rest, till the sterile prospect is all clothed with ver- 
dure. Such is the virtuous statesman—such was Clinton. 
With all his comprehensive genius and busy virtue, he is 





no more to be seen among tie multitudes with whom he 


raingled, and for whom he laboured. 

The memoir of such a man is always interesting. The 
mind clings with strange interest to the slightest actions 
and most unimportant occurrences of his life, no matter 
how, or by whom related. It is then, with pleasure, that 
we receive his biography from one whom intimate friend- 
ship and acknowledged talents render fully competent. 
The Memoir by Dr. Hosack, with a fine bust and admira- 
bly written lite of Mr. Clinton, contains an immense mass 
of information, welcome to all interested in the progress of 
our national institutions. [tis a quarto volume, of upwards 
of five hundred pages, trom the press ot J. Seymour, of this 
city, and is one of the neatest specimens of typography ever 
executed in this country 
we have little to say which can add to the fame of its au- 
thor, It is clearly and often eloquently written, The style 
is graceful and easy, and the compilation of letters, ke. in 
the appendix, seems to have been the result of considerable 
care and imgenuity. It cannot but prove very acceptable 
to the reader, and will tend to elevate our reputation 
abroad, where we presume it must be very extensively 
read. We cannot pay a higher compliment to the talents 


Ot the work, as a composition, 


and industry ot Dr. thosack, than by expressing our opimion 
that he has done ample justice to bis important undertaking; 
and that, however other biographies may hereafter appear, 
advancing new particulars, and produced under more ad- 
vantageous circumstances, this volume will! ever possess an 
intrmsic value which no subsequent event can diminish, 
tnd will always occupy cn elevated rank in the esteem of 
the public. Productions of this kind are not often properly 
executed, 
tunity, seldom united, and are frequently attempted by 
those whom the mere desive of praise, or of gain, rather 
than any peculiar fituess in themselves, or enthusiasm in 
the cause of virtue, have urged to the undertaking. Dr. Ho- 
sack has acted with different feelings. His desire to perpe- 
tuate the virtues of his trend, gives to the work anenergy, 
ind an ardour, and a warmth of colouring, not found in 
the colder etiorts of a mere disinterested observer ; and his 
own solicitude tor the prosperity of his country men, prompts 
‘im to hold forth, im avery able manner, those enlightened 
views which marked the career of his distinguished friend, 
ind which have so materially contributed to the prosperity 
fthe state. There is an inspiring pleasure in the thought, 
that while the mortal remains of the great and good are 
nouldering in the earth, their influence is yet abroad in 
the world, promoting the improvement and happiness ot 
heir feillow-men, 

Death of the Hon. John Jay.—This illustrious patriot 
ind exemplary Christian, after a life devoted to usefulness, 
honour, and glory, died at his seat, in Westchester county, 
2 Sunday, the seventeenth instant, at the ripe age of eigh- 
ty-lour years 

The state of New-York has the honour of giving birth to 
‘us great man; and tew have equally contributed to its 
But his 


isefulness here was comparatively limited. Elis country 


prosperity, and to the elevation of its character. 


was the theatre on which he made the exhibition of his 
plendid talents; and the history of the one must be that 
of the other. His was the powerful mind to comprehend 
empire, and to perceive all the relations of the parts to 
each other, and to make the just application of correct 
principles to the harmony, fidelity, and utility of the whole. 
His doctrines, as well political as moral, were of the purest 
kind; and no man ever united in bis character, in a more 


They require talents, knowledge, and oppor- | 


|sublimity, and grandeur. The observation made by the 
senate of the United States, on General Washington, is no 
less applicable to Mr. Jay: “ Favoured of heaven, he has 
departed without exhibiting the weakness of humanity 

On Monday, the eighteenth, alter the receipt of intelli- 
gence of Mr. Jay’s decease, Chiet-justice Jones, on the open- 
ing of the superior court, rose and addressed the members 
_of the bar in the following pathetic and beautiful terms :— 

* Information has just been communicated to the judges 
of the court, of the death of the venerable John Jay. When 
we consider the distinguished stations in life which have 
been occupied by this excellent man, with so much honour 
to himself, and benefit to the public—while we remember 
the ability with which he discharged his duties, when call- 
ed upon to represent his country in a diplomatic character 
;—when we view him upon the bench of the supreme court 
of the United States, as the first chief-justice under the fede- 
ral constitution, presiding with the most entire dignity, in 
telligence, and impartiality—and, above all, when we look 
upon his bright example as a man anda Christian, the first 
impulse of every generous and reflecting mind is, to regard 
his death with sorrow, and his memory with the deepest 
respect. Few men in any country, perhaps scarce one in 
this, have filled a larger space, and few ever passed through 
life with such perfect purity, integrity, and honour. No 
‘man can point to a stain on his character or conduct; no 
reproach can be attached to him in any of the high stations 
which he so eminently filled; and when we look back upon 
his career, we see nothing but brightness on his path, 

“ This great man, thus honoured, thus distinguished, thus 
lamented, has passed away from among us 

“On the day when this deep-felt loss is communicated to 
those who knew him well, and with whom to remember is 
but to honour him, it is suitable that the ordinary business 





of life should give place to considerations which are sug- 
gested by this melancholy event. 

“The judges of this court, therefore, will not proceed 
to-day in the business for which they are assembled; but 
direct an adjournment until to-morrow.” 

At an adjourned meeting of the members of the bar, on 
the nineteenth, the following interesting report was read : 

“ The bar of the state of New-York, now attending the 
sitting of the supreme court, met pursuant to thew ad 
journment, 

“ James Tallmadge, esq. chairmain of the committee ap 
pointed this morning, reported the following preamble and 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

** The commitiee respectfully report, 

** That the recent decease of the late venerable Joun Jay 
is the cause of deep grief, and the present engrossing sub- 
ject of private and public feeling. 

“John Jay was a native of our state, and a member of 
this bar. The events of the American revolution called 
His inherent love of political 


him early into public lite. 


and religious liberty made him an early and active agent 





in laying the foundation of this nation; of which he soon 
became one of the firmest, and continued one of its fairest 
pillars. In 1777, he was appointed the first echiefjustice 
of this state, under the constitution which he had eminent- 
ly contributed to frame, and most of which was dratted by 
his pen. He was a member of the first congress of the 
United States, and bore a conspicuous part in all its import 
ant duties, and presided, for some time, over the delibera 
tions of that body. The exigencies of this nation required 
and commanded his great talents, discretion, tirmmness 
and skill, in various interesting and important duties during 
the revolutionary struggle. At times, as chairman of the 
committee of public safety, he secured the domestic tran- 
quillity, and at other times he was employed in important 
foreign missions and diplomatic trusts. He bore a prom: 
nent part in the negociations for our independence as a 
nation, and the ultimate treaty of peace. He continued to 
represent his country at foreign courts for a number of 
years. He was, shortly after his return, called to preside 
as chief-justice of the supreme court of the United States, 
which place he afterwards left to accept the executiv 
chair of the state of New-York. When he had performed 
that last and highest duty to his native state, he declined 
all further judicial or political employment, and retired to 
the calm shade of domestic retreat, where the evening of 
his days was spent in social and benevolent intercourse 


and in the signal observance of that religion which had columns every morning 


been the bright beain of the morning and the evening of 


tion of which he had secured 





his life; the rights and tolera 


les of our 


constitution 
“ There is no place more fit, and no persons are more wil 
ing to expre $8 their sincere te elings on this occasion, than 
this bar, where the talents and acquirements of the de 
ceased were so early and so often displayed. Theretore 
* Resolved, That the members of this bar are impressed 
with deep grief upon the decease of their illustrious bro 
ther, John Jay. They find, however, a consolation in the 
reflection that his conduct, through a long and useful life 
has given a lustre to our profession, and to this bar; and 
that while his character for private virtues and public worth 
justly endeared him to the nation, his patriotism, his great 
talents as a statesman, and his great acquirements as a 
jurist—his eminent prety as a Christian, and probity as a 
man, ail unite to present him to the public as an examp! 
whose radiance points to the attaimment of excellence. 
* Resolved, That the chairman and secretary are desired 
to transmit a copy of the proceedings of this meeting t 
the family of the deceased, 
* Resolved, That the proceedings be signed by the chan 
man, and published in the different papers of this city 
1D. B. Oanex, Chairman, 


Traits of Travel. —We have read these volumes of Mr 
Grattan with great satisfaction, A considerable interval hy 
elapsed since the appearance of the last series of ** Higl 
ways and Byways,” tor whic h these Traits of Travel hav 
furnished ample compensation. The storics are all shor 
and extremely interesting ; they are the result of desultory 
ramblings in various lands, and abound with pleasing inc: 
deut, graphic description, and adm rable portraiture of ché 
racter, national as well as individual, We tollow the write: 
pleasantly m his desultory wanderings, certain of gather 
ing arich harvest of mstruction and amusement m his com 
pany We sympathise with him io all the vexations and 
inconveniences, as well as the gayety and pleasures of ] 
ramble; it is impossible to be even for a short time in hi 
company, without feeling toward him as an old tamuilia 
friend: and even his doug Carlo comes im for a share of ou 
good will. Some of the articles have already appeared in 
various periodicals; one im party ular, which we well re 


member to have read some years ago, and relished as a fine 


“) 
mean that entitled the 


intended as a Ai! upou the prevailing mania for aut: 


weimen or burlesque extravagance and neat ridicule; w 


Contessions of au Ex glish Glut 


ton, 
biographies whi hh ul ust then been generated | y the sur 
cess of Mr. Quincy + 

The One-handed Flute Player’ we have also met betore 


three others of the thirty-one pieces of whic! 


Contessions of an Opinin Later 


and two ot 


Iraits of Travel They heave met with 


are composed 


great success in England, and will no doubt become equal 
ly popular on this side the Atlantic, with Mr. Grattan 
furmer works They deserve to do se, at any rate We 
take great pleasure im cor lially recommending these 4 


lumes to our readers 


To a Subscriber.—We thank * A Subseriber "for his kin 
intentions: but we cannot insert his communication, From 
most of the journals throughout the United States we have 


received marks of approbation and good tecling which w 


shall ever cratefully remember; buat im afew imstances we 


have met with an opposition, so ungenerous md unaccount 
able as to drown all indignation m contempt. We have neu 
dis; tion to quarrel and shall not condescend to dabble 
im the disputes to which private mat or} wraiee 


mav invite. With the papers mentioned by “ A Subscriben 


we have po more to do than with the Chinese izettes, and 


if we have passed silently over the several sigus of unkind 
ness exhibited toward us by thee present conductors, itis not 
that we have not scen, but because we have not Selt then 

We have always said to them, with uncle Toby tik 

poor devils, there is room enough im the wor Id for you and 
me” and lest the gent/omen here alluded to should be un 
der any mistake relative to our feelings concerning them 
we take the liberty to dismiss them from our columns and 
our mind with this remark, that we enjoy a positive plea 
u It is bett 


sure in perusing downright personal r 
} 


than swallowing a thousand smooth, oily, unmeaning pif 


which deceive nobody; but to be assailed with litter, ai 





ery, noisy words, warms us into a gf opinion at ou 
growing importance, It ts like splashing in 4 stream on « 


hot summer evening, and refreshes us like a bath. A few 
upon oul breakinst-table woul 


| ne us mer lv tot it labou 


give zest to our ¢ 
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FIRST MOVEMENT OF THE DIORAMA SCENE, IN THE DUMB SAVOYARD. 
ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY MR. DE LUCE. 


ANDANTE PASTORALE. 





PEDAL. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO MISS CLARA FISHER. 


Wenrr thou not born in fairy-land, 
Young spirit of delight? 

Or hast thou not at thy command 
Some spell of power and might 


Enchantress! whence the witchery 
That gives each motion grace, 

And fascinates the willing eye, 
While gazing on thy face’ 


To move our smiles and tears at will, 
To bid our hearts forget 

Cheir troubled thoughts of gloom and ill 
To chase away regret, 

To bid, o'er the long-darkened heart, 
Its early visions shine, 

By the perfection of thine art— 
Sweet Clara! this is thine! 

There's magic in thy playful glance 
And in thy sportive smile, 

The coldest spirit to entrance, 
The saddest to beguile. 


From thy sweet lip and azure eye, 
The azure demons flee ; 
Grief does not dare to linger nigh 
Thy laugh of frolic glee 
The forms which haunt our dreams in yout) 
Can never come again ; 
loo beautiful and bright for truth, 
We seek them still in vain: 


So like art thou to these that we, 
When thou dost greet our view, 
Forget life’s dark reality, 
And deem its day-dreams true 





A COUNTRY WEDDING. 


Oh, there is music in the bells 

From yonder noisy steeple pealing, 
That sweetly o'er the spirit swells, 

And wakes the deepest chords of feeling 
[t is not that this twilight hour 

Blends softly with their melting tone ; 
Theirs is a deeper, holier power, 

Whose echo’s in the heart alone 
‘There's music in that merry voice— 

The voice of peasants wild and hig! 
That bids the listener’s soul rejoice 

And share in all their revelry. 


Tuyrza. 
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It is not that those sounds proclaim 
Some boastful conqueror’s vain parade ; 
They swell not now the pomp of fame, 
They hail no gorgeous cavalcade. 


But, oh! they bear a mightier charm 
Than shouts of triumph can express ; 
They spring from hearts with feeling warm, 
Each voice a voice of happiness. 


There's an o’erflowing tide of gladness 
To-night, in all we hear and see ; 

A moment's passing dream of madness, 
The heart’s delirious jubilee. 


Who recks, amid a life like this, 
Of future grief, or toil, or pain? 
To-morrow shall dissolve the bliss, 
And care and reason wake again. 


And it may be that yonder chime, 
Which spoke to-day of hearts delighted, 
May sadly tell, in after-time, 
That death those hearts has disunited. 
It may be——but away, away! 
Forebodings dark, and dreams of sorrow 
Let mirth and music reign to-day, 
And reason’s voice be heard to-morrow 


I would not with most sage advice 
Dispel this momentary fever ; 
For, oh! the world were paradise, 

Could such delirium last for ever 





THE RECALL. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


* Alas! the kind, the playful, and the gay, 
* They who have gladdened their domestic board, 
“ And cheered the winter hearth—do they return 
Come home !—there is a sorrowing breath 
In music, since ye went; 
And the early flower-scents wander by, 
With mournful memories blent: 
The sounds of every household voice 
Are grown more sad and deep, 
And the sweet word—brother—wakes a wish 
To turn aside and weep. 
Oh, ye beloved, come home !—the hour 
Of many a greeting tone, 
The time of hearth-light and of song 
Returns—and ye are gone! 
And darkly, heavily it falls 
On the forsaken room, 
Burdening the heart with tenderness, 
That deepens midst the gloom 
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Where finds it you, our wandering ones? 
With all your boyhood’s glee 
Untamed, beneath the desert’s palm, 
Or on the lone mid-sea? 
‘Mid stormy hills of battles old, 
Or where dark rivers foam ? 
Oh, life is dim where ye are not— 


Back, ye beloved! come home! 


Come with the leaves and winds of spring 
And swift birds o’er the main! 

Our love is grown too sorrowful, 
Bring us its youth again! 

Bring the glad tones to music back— 
Still, still your home is fair; 

The spirit of your sunny life 
Alone is wanting there! 





IT IS NOT SO. 


It is not so, it is not so; 
The world may think me gay 

And on my cheek the ready smile 
May ceaseless seem to play. 

The ray that tips with gold the streaw 
Gilds not the depth below ; 

All bright alike the eye may deem, 
But yet it is not so. 


Why to the cold and careless throng 
The secret grief reveal ? 

Why speak of one who was, to those 
Who do not, cannot feel ? 

No! joy may light the brow; unknown 
Unseen, the tear-drop flow; 

Tis the poor sorrowing heart alone * 
Responds—it is not so. 





LINES BY MOORE 


Ah! thine is not the brief array 

Of charms that time is sure to borrow 
That accident may blight to-day, 

Or sickness undermine to-morrow 
No! thine is that immortal grace 

That ne'er shall pass from thy possessio1 
That moral beauty of the face, 

Which constitutes its sweet expression 
This shall preserve thee what thou art, 

When time thy blooming tints has shaded 
Fer while thy looks reflect thy heart, 

How can thy charms be ever faded ! 
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